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Treasury of Megara at Olympia; or of regular tetragonal
masonry, as in the Temple of Concordia at Akragas. In
most buildings we may distinguish the structural foun-
dations (OepeXia) placed beneath walls and columns from
the mere filling (#0*?) beneath the voids* The filling might
be of earth or of the splinters left by the stone-cutters.
Foundations were sometimes concealed, sometimes visible.
Thus the base upon which a Greek temple rested consisted
of the subterranean foundation (erTepeo/Sar???, vTrevQvvrripta,
and the visible portion, likened to a boot
/cprimSalov, fcprjTrfe), and generally of finer
masonry, consisted of a series of steps or platforms. It
is often convenient to distinguish that portion of the
krepidoma which stands beneath a row of columns as
the stylobate (<7Tv\o/8ar^9), that beneath the walls as the
toichobate (ro^o/Sax???), and that beneath the pavement
as the stromatobate (ffrpco^aTo^dr^. Stylobates may be
classified, according to the constructive methods employed,
as megalithic, monolithic, dilithic and polylithic.1 Meg-
alithic stylobates consist of huge blocks, each bearing
several columns. Monolithic stylobates, as in Temple C,
Selinous, consist of blocks equal in length to the interaxial
spacing of the column. The advantage of this system is
that the columns act as cover joints and thus protect in a
measure the substructure. Dilithic stylobates, however,
consisting of one block beneath each column and one
beneath each intercolumniation, were more economical
and became the canonical type in the classic period. At
first the subcolumnar blocks were the larger, but later
subcolumnar and inter columnar blocks were equal. The
Temple of Athena at Pergamon exhibits a trilitbio system

1This classification is employed by Koldewey und Puchstein.